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ADVERTISEMENT. 


['N writing this ſmall piece I have 
wo objects. One is a cheap and 
extenſive circulation; and the other 


to ſerve as a guide to thoſe perſons 


who may wiſh to preſerve upon their 


minds 2 juſt idea of the plqce and 
value of any | 


argument, in 
a miſcellaneous c and 
to enable them to jodge how far any 


particular advantage in argumenta- 


f tion affects the merits of the 5 


in debate. 


s. 1818 


n 
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GENERAL VIEW, &c. 


* | 


| Arguments from Reaſon againſt the Trinita- | 


rian Hypotheſis. 


I the doctrine of the trinity could 


ever have been ſuggeſted 12 thing in 
rere 
gin ome perſons of a peculiarly fanci 
turn, and previouſly perſuaded 

it) is not maintained by any perſons to whoni 
my writings can be at all uſeful. I ſhall there. 
= only addreſs myſelf to thoſe who believe 


dofrine on the ſuppoſition of its being 


contained in the ſcriptures, at the ſame time 
maintaining, that, though it is above, it is not 


properly coxtrary to reaſon; and I hope to make 


it ſufficiently evident, either that they do not 
hold the doctrine, or that the opinion of tbret 
divine perfens confiituting one God is ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing an ab/ardity, or contradifion; and that it 
is therefore incapable of any proof, even by 


miracles. With this view, I ſhall recite in 


order all the diſtinct modifications of this doc- 
trine, and ſhew that, upon any of them, there 
is either no proper ang, in the divine nature, 
or no proper trinity. | 


of the truth of 


4 Arguments from Reaſon 


If, with Dr. Waterland, and others who are 
reckoned the ſtrĩcteſt Athanaſians (though their 
opinions were not known in the time of Atha- 
naſius himſelf) it be ſuppoſed that there are 
three perſons properly equal, and that no one 
of them has any fort of ſuperiority over the reſt, 


they are, to all intents and purpoſes, three 


diſtin Gods. For if each of them, ſeparately 
conſidered, be poſſeſſed of all divine perfections, 
ſo that nothing is wanting to complete divini- 
ty, each of them muſt be as properly a God as 
any being poſſeſſed of all the properties of man 
mult be a man; and therefore three perſons _ 


ſeſſed of all the attributes of divinity mu 


as properly three Gods as three perſons poſſeſſed 
of all human attributes muſt be three men. 
'Theſe three perſons, therefore, muſt be inca- 
able of any ſtrict or numerical anity. It muſt 
be univerſally true, that three things to which 


the ſamedefinition applies can never make only 


one thing to which the ſame definition applies. 
And when by the words thing, being, or 422 5 
we _ Age. 8 hos cm peak - 
ing, the ſabjed, or ratum of properties or 
attributes, it is a matter of indifference which 
of them we make uſe of. 

Each of theſe three perſons may have other 
properties, but they muſt be numerically three 


in that reſpect in which the ſame definition ap- 


plies to them. If, therefore, the three perſons 
agree in this circumſtance, that they are each 
of them per/22 God, though they may differ in 
other reſpects, and have peculiar relations to 
each other, and to us, they muſt ſtill be hre 
Gods ; and to ſay that they are only ene God is 
as much a contradiction, as to ſay that three 
men, though they differ from one another 


againft the Trinitarian Hypotheſis. 5 


as much as three men can do, are not three 


men, but only one man. F 
If it be ſaid, with the Antenicene Fathers, 


and with biſhops Pearſon and Bull, among the 
modern Engliſh writers, that the Father is the 


fountain of deity, and that the ſon is derived 
from 4 — neceſſarily or voluntarily, 


whether in time or from eternity, they cannot 


be of the ſame rant: but the father will be 
poſſeſſed of an original, a real, and proper ſu- 
periority to the Son ; who will be no more than 
an effe& of the Father's exertion of his powers, 
which is to all intents and purpoſes, making the 


Son to be a productions or creature of the Father; 


even though it ſhould be ſappoſed with the 
antients that he was created out of the ſub- 
ſtance of the Father, and without taking any 
thing from him. Moreover, as upon this ſcheme 


the Son was never capable of giving birth to 


another perſon like himſelf, he muſt have been 
originally inferior in power to the Father, the 


ſource from which he himſelf ſprung. On this 


ſcheme, therefore, there is no proper equal? 
between theſe divine perſons ; — the inc 


nicene Fathers did not pretend that there was, 
but diſtinguiſhed the Father by the epithet of 


«ul0249-, God of bimſelf, and the Son by the 
inferior title of 6 . er Jen, God of Gad, or a 
ke be G44 that there | 

it that 1s only one intelligent 
ſupreme mind, but that it bs 1 — 
2 erent ways, and 3 re! — modes 

action, or tion (whi ini 

of Dr. ä — 


bed to the ancient Sabellians) _ POET 


to one of which the ſame divine Being was 


the Father, to another the Son, and . 
r anothe 


6 _ from: Reaſon d 
Holy Spirit; there is no 
trinity 1 For on the ſame wo 
three different offices, or = 
different relations or 22 25 t 


e 
ma „ ſon, &cC. \ would be three 


giſirate,. father 
t men. 
reſent them ves a8 believiog the 
|  Trinit 15 3 


in 1 by virtue af that nien, 
« may be properly. called God, and ſuch. re- 
* become due. to him, as are not due to 
created. nature, or mare creature, be it 


2 

<< ;n liſelf ever ſo excellent. 

_ key — Auen ig, in con ſequence of. 1 which 
7 de entitled to the attributes 


F his creator. 3 fo. 

;; but * we Cannot. po bi, Mus. 

0 between. God and a.crea- 
that of God being, preſent. with 


r and acti NN which is the 


e nominal — muſt. nec · ſ· 


5 on, th to one or other of theſe Es. 
i5.4s {0,eyident,. that it is hardly'p: 


4 iy ſe ho rbax x muſt have- — 4 
Page! leaſt in — .mnd themſelves imo a 


| belief tirat they were trinitariaus, by the. in fla- 
ence which 2 


— che Arian or Soci- 
w their minds. The pre 


{ : 


dread of the odiĩum and other” 


5 noge of hs niſin 
8 SW ont . 
jon: I 401 a 


— is loſt, ere it ns 
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made an ned not E : 

Je God himſelf, by Do. Chriſte. * 5 

| though no con ichon in 8 5 1s, * 

| 3 ſeveral accounts, highly imp 

* Our reaſoning from effects to cauſes, c 
us no farther than to the immediate creator 
the viſible univerſe. For if we can ſuppoſe that, 
being to have had a canſe, or author 

ſuppoſe that his cauſe or author bad 
cauſe, and fo on ad i 

the dy of N 
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of 
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man. But this was expect diſclaimed by our. 
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F Anme from Reaſon i 
his power „ and his being, from one who 


ſcheme cannot be ſaid to be in itielf impoſſible, 
it is, on { accounts, extremely improbable 
| ht not to be admitted 
at very ſtrong ad ne evidence. 
this great derived ng, the ſuppoſed ma- 
wor 


«> 
wi 


t being retained his proper —— | 
gt mult have been ſuſtaining 
I .and ſuperintending all the 
ture, while he was an infant at the 
f his mother, and whil 
the croſs. And to imagine 
world to have been in thoſ 


an idea at which the mind revolts, 


much as at that of the 


s former ers in this ftate of apparent hu- 


_ miliation, he muſt have wrought'alt his mira- 


cles by a power properly his own, a wer na- 
. turally Belong to 23 mach. as En 
of ſpeaking and walking belongs to any other 
Saviour, when he {ai 


that of biajelf be could 
d nothing, and that it was þ l 


. * 
. 

- 5 

7 


avithin 


A ae did the works. Alſo, on this ſuppoſi- 


tion, it muſt have deen this ſuper-angelic being 
united to the body of Jeſus, that raiſed him 
from the dead; whereas this is an effect which 
16 always aſcribed io God the Father on 


perior to him. But though the. Arian 


endes, if Chriſt retained, and exerciſed, all 


x ; : 
: =—_— Sa . 
4 * 
2 9 


. have been a greater propriety, and uſe, in the 


to man for the purpoſe of communicating the 


againſt the Arian Hypotheſis.  » 


, on the other hand, Chriſt was diveſted of 


his original powers, or emptied himſelf of them 
. incarnation, the whole ſyſtem of the 
| ment of the univerſe muſt have been 
changed during his reſidence upon earth. Either 


ſome other derived being (which this ſcheme 


does not provide) muſt have taken his place, 
or the N being himſelf muſt have con- 
deſcended to do that which the ſcheme ſup- 


the world would not have been dele 
another, if there had not been ſome good reaſon 


in the nature of things (though it be unown 


to us, and may be indiſcoverable by us) why 
the world ſhauld have been made and governed 
by a derived being, and not by the ſupreme 


being himſelf. - And this reaſon, whatever it 


was, muſt, as far as we can judge, have operated 
brift was upon the earth 


during the time that C 
as well as before. | 
If Chriſt was degraded to the ſtate of 4 mere 


man during his humiliation on earth, reaſon 


will aſk, why might not a mere man have been 
ſufficient? Since, r his original 
0 


powers, nothing was, in fat, done by him, 


more than any other man, aided and aſſiſted by 


God as he was, might have been equal to. 
- If we confider the object of Chriit's miſſion, 


and the beings whom it reſpected, viz. the race 


man, we cannot but think that there muſt 


1 of 'a mere man to that office. 
W hat occafion was there for any being ſuperior 


will of God to man? And as an example of 


x reſurrection to an immortal I (to enforce 


there was an impropriety in his doing. 
or certainly the making and the 8 of 
gated to 
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d The doctrine of Chriſt's pre- exiſtence 


10 Arguments from" Reaſon 


which was the great object of his miſſion) the 


death and refarretiion of one who was 

and fimply a man, was certainly far better 
adapted to give men ſatisſaction concerni 
their own future reſurrection, than the ſeem- 
Ing, death (for it could be- nothing more) of 
2 a being as the maker of the world, and 


reſurrection of a * . to 1 be 3 + 


been united. For, as he was a — > 
much higher rank, it might be —— at ere 
laws of his nature might be very di 
theſe of ours; and therefore: he —_— have 
1 to which we could not pretend, and 
to e we ought not to — N 


world was created ad governed by = 7 


Fe hor being, this bei — whom we imme; 


diately depended, woui be that to whom all 


men would naturally look. He would neceſ- 


ſarily become the object of their prayers, in 


conſequence of which the ſupreme bein wayid 


de overlooked, and become a mere cypher in 


the uffiverſe. 


As modern philoſophy ſi that there 


are innumerable worlds inhabited by rational 
and imperfeR bei . s (for all creatures muſt be 
finite and imperfeQ)- befides this of ours, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed but that of them 


muſt have ſtood in as much need of the inter- 
| Bee of the maker of the A as we 


e done. And can we ſyppoſe either that 


_ this ſhould be the only ſpot in the univerſe ſo 


highly diſtinguiſhed, or that the maker of ir 


y- = 2 may require ? 


the 


upon the idea of the "the poſbilay, at leaſt, o 
and fepgots enim: 


2 men, 


u!d undergo as many degradations as this 


_ {tions which no-appearance | 
1 hypotheſis, therefore, though ii 
implies no proper contradiction, is, or ſeveral 
accounts, hichiy 2 and there - 
fore ought not to be admitted without very 


e the Arian pee. 11 
material ſoul im man, altogether independent of 
the body; ſo that it muſt have been: of 
thinking, and acting before his birth, as well as 
it will be after his death. But theſe are ſuppo« 


in nature favours: 


he Arian 


III. . 


Argaments again the Triaitariam and tht Arian 


| Hypotbeſes from the Scriptures. 3 
10 SHALL. now ſhew, in as conciſe a manner 
as | can, that the dorine of the trinity, 
and alſo che Arian hypotheſis, has as little coun- 
tenance from the ſcriptures as it has ſrom rea- 


ſon. The ſcriptures teach us that there is but: 


one God, who is himſelf the maker and the 
governor of all. things; that this one God is the 


pole odjedꝭ of worſhip and that he ſent” Jeſus 


Chriſt to inſtruct mankind, empowered him to · 


_ work- miracles, raiſed him from the dead, and 


gave him all the power that he ever was, or is» 


no poſſeſſed of. 


mited * 
s other Gad before-me. Dur. vi. 4. Hear, O- 


1. The. ſcriptures contain the cleareſt and 


| molt expreſs declatations, that there is but one: . 


God, without ever mentioning any exception in 


favour.of a trinity,.or guarding us again being: | 
led into an 2 ſuch general and — 


ons. Ex. xx. 3. Thou ſhalt bave» 


Iſrael, the Lord our God is ans Lord.. M xn xxti-- 
29. The firft of al | 

O [frael, the Lord our God is one Lord. 1 Con. 
k | | - N viii 


- . 


of all the, commandments is, Hear, - 


a. — — — — — « 


_— * "a. 


.. 
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| above all, and through ail 
. 5. For there is one 
faveen God 


ene God: nor i 
In any other dited 


Lord Feſus Chf, 
Gy biz. — 6. One 


whom are 


—— — 


you all 


explici ade 


yon whatever. Christ 


I and 


* 


not for 


N 
* 


| your Father, my God, 


1" 1. 17. That the God of our Lord 7% Chron . 


Fat Y Glory, may give unto you the foirit of 


<viſdom and revelation in the knowledge of bim, | | 
Zed, and the Father 
lad expreſely to be inferior to 20 


Cor. i. 3. We give thank; 


power is ſaid to have been 


greater than I. 1 Cor. iti. 23. 


God's, 1 Con. 


. <— — 


- that he was infer ts mean 
© who n_ inferior to the Father with 


his rm ature, But if ſuch liberties be taken 


* * 
y - 
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e a perſon's meaning, language has. 
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ing hs 


: come he the nd, auben be ſhall have 


under bis feet. The laft enemy that be £ 
ed is death. For be hath. put all thi . ö 


under him, it is maniſef that be is excepted who 


man, or the moſt dependen 


14 5 | 
no uſe whatever. On the ſame pri les, i I 
might be afferted that Chriſt en Med, | 
chat he never roſe from the * 
ſivine nature only. 3 is _ kind 
mpohtion but What might be authorized by 

2 . of language. i this: CER 
from Chriſt 


bf js Tye 72 th Inge were with 


„ 1 og . ay of ot ps 


þ no man; 1 
. but the x 


off XX. . To fit on hand and on 
hed te give ; 2 
1 of my Faller. | 
6. Av'2ll the dominion that Chriſt has was 
rived from the Father n 

of the Father. 1 Cox. xv. &c. Th 
Mas the 
God, even the Father when be ſball 
Po 1p ag all raje,. aud all ant bority, and - 
foxwer, For be muſt re it be bath pu — | 


feet. Bu oben be ſaith 2 all — are put 


did put all things under bim. And quhen all things 
he ſubqued to bim, then 82 Lou — 


22 led 


t God may 

. Chriſt always prayed to the Father, and 
with as. much humility and ESE any 
heing in — 


8 poo of thia; Þ n 
is a 0 £ 1. 
Genes of his Tay in the garden, . : 

r _z 
es fe dag . > "ace gee 4 
7 uu . ere | 
E ice: Bl art arter, and fell 


in — the paſſa 
—— — 3 


eion from 

Teen in Chrif tall all be made ahve. | 
9. Whatever exaltation Chriſt now ie 
is the gift of his Father, and the reward of his 

. ience-unto death. Pri. ii. 8, 9. 4 
n if, and 

became obedient to death, even tbe death of af the croſs, * * 
Whergfore God alſo tath "bighh exa'ted bim, - and 
biz a name which 19 above every. name. 
Hs. i 9. But wwe. ſee Jeſus avho was made a 
| bttle lewer than the angels jor the ſuffering of death, 
ory \and honour. " HBB. xii. 2. 
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 ſefily agregable to the tenor of the whole) ad 


1 


Shes dacne 
ſufferings, in 
a manner as no mere man Id have 

by the - 


And it is fi 
of his prior 


* 1 
1 
1 
1 
13380 
* 


» with an unprejudiced - 
. theſe confideratioss, and che 
of icripture above recited (which are per- 


' * fon think the latter to be improbable, 


There is another * Ne of ſome modern 
nts C 


texts of 2 
in favour o 
by the 


I which are ſuppoſed 
the maker of the world, 
i 8. vin. John i. | of Eph. iii. 
. Col. 1. 15, Kc. Heb. i. 1, &c. Theſe 
I will venture to fay, are the texts that moſt 
ſtrongly favour the notion of Chrift's pre-exift= 
ence, and no perſon can doubt but thar, if they 
* be * — 2 that Chriſt pre- 
ex at all, 21 ſame clearneſa, aſſert 
that he was the maker of the world. Bur 4f 

theſe texts admit of a figurative interpretation, 
all the other texts, which are ſuppoſed to refer 
to the pre-exiflence only will more eaſily admit of 


a -imilar conſtruction. Theſe two opinions, 


- therefore, viz. that Chriſt pre-exiſted, and that 
be was the maker of the world, ought, by all 
means, to ſtand or fall together, and if any per- 
con · 


trary to the plain tenor of the ſcriptures (which 
uniformly repreſents 3 


i himſelf, 


figurative 
there may be 
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18 Arguments from Hiftory 


without the aid of noy jnferice agent, or infiru-. 


ment, as the maker of the univerſe) he ſhould 


abandon the doctrĩne of ſimple pre-exiſtence alſo. 
In what manner the proper_unitarians inter- 
pret theſe paſſages of ſcripture, may be ſeen in 


my Familiar /iliffration © ticular Texts of + 
| Scripture, in . of 4 en 4 

volumes quarto, and eſpecially in Mr. Lind/ey's. 
Sequel to his Apoleg y, p. 455, to which [ refer my 

reader for a farther diſcuſſion of this ſubject. 


ocrnian traci, in three 


It is only of late years, that any perſons have 


ended to ſeparate the two opinions of 


hriſt's pre- exiſtence, and of his being the ma- 


ker of the world. All the ancient Arians main- 
tained both, as did Dr. Clarke, Mr. Wniſton, 


Mr. Emlyn, Mr. Pierce, and their followers; 


and 1 do not know that any other bypothetis Ks 
has appeared in acriting, except that it 1; allud- 
ed to in the Theolcgical Repoftor r,. | 


IV. 
Hiftory again the Divinity 
and Pre-exiſtence of Cbriſ; or a ſummary 
Vid of the Evidence for the primitive 
, Chriffians. having beld the De&rine of the 


 . fomple Humanity of Chrift. 5 


N. B. To each article is fubjoined a reference 


tion» in which the ſubject is diſcuſſed : H. ſigni 


— 
ng the 
_ Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chr ijtianity, vol. 4. R. Reply to 


the Monthey Review, and L. Letters to Dr. Horley, To 
follow- 


- , each article is alſo jubjoined, a reference to the 


1. FF is acknowledged by early writers of ne. 


orthodox perſuaſion, that two kinds of 


hereſy exiſted in the time of the apoſtles, viz. 
that of thuſe who held that Chriſt was ſimply a 


man; and that of the Gnollics ; of whom ſome 
. beheved that Chriſt was man only in appear- 


ance, _ * 


an * 


* 


ance, and others that it was only Jeſus and not 


the Chrift (a pre- exiſtent ſpirit who deſcended 
from heaven and dwelt in him) that ſuffered on 
the croſs. Now the apoſtle John animadverts 
with the greateſt ſeverity upon the latter, but 


makes no mention of the former; and can it 


be thought probable that he would e it with 
out cenſure, if he had thought it to be an error; 
conſidering how great, and how dangerous an 
error it has always been thought by thoſe who 
have conſidered it as being an error at all. 
Maxim 12. H. p. 9- | 

2. The great objection that ſews have always 


made to chriſtianity in its preſent ſtate is, that it 


enjoins. the worſhip of more gods than one; and 


it is a great article with the chriſtian writers of 
the ſecond and following centuries to anſwer 


this objection. Bur it does not appear in all 
the book of Acts, in which we hear much of the 


cavils of the Jews, both in Jeruſalem had in 


many parts of the Roman empire, that they 
made any ſuch objection to chriſtianity ther ; 


nor do the apoſtles either there, or in their- 
epiſtles, advance any thing with a view to ſuch 


an objection. It may be preſumed, therefore, 
that no ſuch offence to the Jews had then been 
en, by the preaching of a dofrine fo offen- 


= 


muſt have been. Maxim 12, 13. L. p. 59- 
3- As no Jew had originally any idea of their 
 Mefliah being more than a man, and as the 
apoſtles and the firſt chriſtians had certainly the 


ſame idea at firſt concerning Jeſus, it may be 
ſuppoſed that, if ever they had been informed 
that Jeſus was not a man, but either God him- 


ſelf, or the maker of the world under God, we 
ſhould have been able to trace the in- and the 


eircumffancts in — great a diſcovery was 


ve to them as that of the divinity of Chriſt 


4; | 
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made to them; and alſo that we ſhould have per- 


ſpeaking concerning him. But nothing of this 


marks enow of other new views of things, eſpe- 


took to be @ mere man, was not a man, but 


he age of the apoſtles, are ſaid ta haxe been 
= 3 an 
ſome of them holding the miraculous —_ 
t 


And is it at all credible that the body of the 
ed by the apoſtles in the doctrine of the "_ h 


maker of che world under God, in the early ages 
of the church, he would naturally have been 


muſt have known that they had leſs immediate 


ceived the effect which it had upon their minds; 
at Jeaſt by ſome change in their manner of 


kind is to be found in the goſpels, in the book 
of Acta, or in any of the epiſiles. We perceive 


f 
cally of 4 Kc 7 of the Gentiles to partake of 
the privileg 
of the diſputes and the eager contention whey 8 
it occaſioned. But how much more muſt all 
their prejudices have been ſhocked by the in- 
tion that the perſon whom they at firſt 


either God himſelf, or the maker of the world 
under God? Maxim 13: L. p. 55: A 

4. All che Jewiſh chriſtians, after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, which was immediately after 


d theſe were only of two forts, 


tion of our Saviour, and others believing ; 
was the ſon of Joſeph as well as of Mary. None 
of them are ſaid to have believed eitker that he 
was God, or the maker of the world under God. 


Jewiſh chriſtians, if they had ever been inſtruct- 


or pre-exiitence of Chriſt, would ſo ſoon, and 

generally, if not univerſally, have abandoned 

that faith? Maxim 6. H. p. 7. R. p: 3. L. p- 14- 
8g. Had Chriſt been confidered as God, or the 


the proper object of prayer to chriſtians ; nay, 
more ſo than God the Father, with whom, on 
the ſcheme of the doctrine of the trinity, they 


intercourſe. 


of the goſpel; and we hear much - 


againſt the Divinity of Chrift. 21 


;atereourle. But prayers to Jeſus Chriſt were 
not uſed in early tings, pax paagen ary ra- 


dually, with the opinion of Chriſt being B 
and the object of worſhip. Maxim 14. L. p. 18. 
6. Athanaſius repreſents the apoſtles as oblig - 


ed to uſe great caution not to offend their firit 
- converts with the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, 


and as forbearing to urge that topic till they 
were firſt well eſtabliſhed in 'the belief of his 
being the Meftah. He adds, that the Jews 
being in an error on this ſubiect, drew the Gen- 
tiles into it. Chry ſoſtom, and the chriſtian Fa- 
thers in general, agree with Athanaſius in this 
repreſentation of the ſilence of the apoſtles in 
their firſt pronehis both with reſpect to the di- 
vinity of Chriſt and his miraculous conception. 
They repreſent them as leaving their diſciples 
to learn the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, by way 
of inference from certain expreflions ; and they 
do not pretend to produce any inſtance in which 


they taught that doQtrine clearly and explicitly. 
Maxim 13. H. p. 12. L. 
7. Hegefippus, the firſt chriſtian hiſtorian, 


- 37. Jo 


himſelf a Jew, and therefore probably an Ebi- 
onite, enumerating the hereſies of his time, 
mentions ſeveral of the Gnoſtic kind, but not 
that of Chriſt being a mere man. He more- 
over ſays, that in travelling to Rome, where he 
arrived in the time of Anicetus, he found all 
the churches that he viſited held the faith. 


which had been taught by Chriſt and the apoſ- 


ties, which, in his opinion, was probably that 
of Chriſt being not God, but man only. Juſtin 
Martyr alſo, and Clemens Alexandrinus, who 


_ wrote after Hegeſippus, treat largely of herelies 
in general, without mentioning, or alluding to, 


the unitarians. Maxim 8. H. p. 8. R. p. 8. 


8. All thoſe who were deemed beretzcs in 
early times, were cut off from the — 


; 
4 


22  Hrguments from Hiſtory 


of thoſe who called themſelves the orthodox 
chriſtians, and went by ſome particular, name; 
generally that of their leader. But the unitari- 
ans among the Gentiles were not expelled from 
the aſſemblies of chriſtians, but worſhipped 
along with thoſe who were called orthodox, and 


had no particular name till the time of Victor, 
who excommunicated Theodotus ; and a long 


time after that Epiphanius endeavoured to give 
them the name of Alogi. And though the Ebi- 


- onites, probably about or before this time, had 
been excommunicated by the Gentile chriſtians, 
it was, as. Jerom ſays, oxy on account of their 


rigid adherence to the law of Moſes. Maxim 
H. p. 14. L. p. 25. 1 


N 9. The Apoſtles yn is that which was taught 
to all catechumens before baptiſm, and ad- 
ditions were made to it from time to time, in 


order to exclude thoſe who were denominated 


| heretics. Now though there are ſeveral articles 


in that creed which allude to the Gnoſtics, and 


tacitly condemn them, there was not, in the 


time of Tertullian, any article in it that alluded 


to the unitarians; fo that even then any uni- 
tarian, at leaſt one believing the miraculous 


conception, might have ſabſcribed it. It may, 


therefore, be concluded, that ſimple unitari- 
aniſm was not deemed heretical at the end off 


the ſecond century. Maxim 7. L. 


LT. 
. 1o.-It is acknowledged by Evſchius and 


others, that the ancient unitarians themſelves, 


conſtantly aſſerted that their doctrine was the 


pievailing opinion of the chriſtian church till 


the time of Victor. Maxim 2. H. p. 18. R. p. 25. 


11. Juſtin Martyr, who maintains the pre- 
exittence of Chriſt, is ſo far from calling the 
contrary opinion a hereſy, that what he ſays on 
the ſubject is evidently an apologyfor his own ; 


and when he ſpeaks of beretics in general, a i 
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_ © againſt the Divinity of Chrif. 23 
he does with great-indignation, as no chriſtians, 
and having no communication with chriſtians, 
he 1 the — — Maxim 12. 
I p. 
* 83 . was * ſaſtin, and who 
wrote a large treatiſe on the ſuhject of hereſy, 
ſays very little concerning the E bionites, and he 
never calls them heretics. Thoſe Ebionites he 
ſpeaks of as believing that Chriſt was the 
158 of Joſeph, and he makes no mention of 
thoſe who „ the N N In. . 
Maxim 12. H P. 15 . L. p 118 0 f 
1 Tertullian repreſents l * of the 
common or unlearned chriſtians, the laiete, as | | 
unitarians; and it1s 8 the common people 
that we always find the oldeſt cpinions in any 
country, and in any ſect, while the learned are 
moſt apt to innœwate. It may therefore be pre- 
ſumed that, as the uniĩtarian docti ine was held 
by the common people in the time of Tertulli- 
an, it had been more general ſtill before that 
time, and probably univerſal in the apoſtolical 
age. Athanaſius alfo mentions it as a ſubje&t 
of complaint to the orthodox of his age that 
the many, and eſpecially perſons of /ow ander- 
Sandings, were inclined to the unitarian doc- 
trine. Maxim 4. 10. R. p. 26. L. p. 49- | 
14. The firſt who held = diſcuſſed the doc- 
trine of the pre-exiſtence and divinity of Chriſt, 
acknowledge that their opinions were exceed- 
ingly unpopular among the unlearned chriſti- 
ans; that thele dreaded the doctrine of the tri- 
nity, thinking that it infringed upon the doc - 
trine of the ſupremacy of God the Father; 
and the learned chiittians made frequent apolo- 
gies to them, and to 9 9 1 75 for their own 
m— Maxim 10. | 
- Thedivinity of Cubes 2 fu ſt advanced 
ang ; urged by th e wao had been ——_ phi- 


24 Arguments from Hiftory, E 
loſophers, and eſpecially thoſe who were ad- 
mirers of the doctrine of Plato, who held the 
opinion of a ſecond God. Auſtin ſays, that he 
conſidered Chriſt as no other than à moſt excet- 


lent man, and that he had no ſuſpicion of the 


word of God being incarnate in him, or how 
A the catholic faith differed from the error of 
* Photinus?” (one of the laſt of the proper uni- 
tarians whoſe name is come down to us) till he 
read the books of Plato; and that he was after- 
wards confirmed in the catholic doctrine b 
reading the ſcriptures. Conſtantine in his 
oration to the fathers of the council of Nice, 
ſpeaks with commendation of Plato, as havi 
taught the doctrine of ©* a ſecond God, deriv 


c from the ſupreme God, and ſubſervient to : 


< his will.” Maxim 11. H. p. 20. 
16. There is a pretty eaſy gradation in the 
ogreſs of thedottrine of the deity of Chriſt; 
as he was firſt thought to be a God in ſome qua- 
lified ſenſe of the word, a diſtinguiſhed emana- 
tion from the ſupreme mind; and then the logos 
or the wiſdom of God perſonified ; and this Jogos 
was firſt thought to be only occaſionally detach- 
ed from the Deity, and then drawn into his 
eſſence again, before it was imagined to have 


à permanent perſonality, diſtir& from that of the 


ſource from which it ſprung. And it was not 
fill 400 years after that time that Chriſt was 
thought to be properly equal to the Father. 
Wherea?, on the other hand, though it is now 


pretended that the apoſtles taught the doQrine . 


of the divinity of Chriſt, yet it cannot be denied 
that in the very times of the apoſtles, the 


E church, and many of the Gentiles alſo, 


- held the opinion of his being a mere man. Here 
the tranſition is quite ſudden, without any gra- 
dation atall. This muſt naturally have given 


the greateſt alarm, ſuch as is now given to theſe 
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Maxim of Hiſtorical Criticiſm. 25 
who are called orthodox, by the preſent Socini- 
ans; and yet nothing of this kind can be per- 
ceived. Beſides, it is certainly moſt probable 


were with the meanneſs of their maſter, _— 
incline to add to, rather than take from, his 


natural rank and dignity. Maxim 95 * p. 20, | 


&c. L. p. 73- 134» 


Maxims of Hifterical Criticifm, hy which the 
preceding Articles may be tried. 
W 


counts of things, that evidence is to be 
which is either in itſelf more probable, 


or more a le to other credible teſtimony. 
2. Neither is entire credit to be 1 


ſet of men with reſpect to what is N Red . 
to them, nor to 7 enemies with 
what is diſreputable; but the 2 — — 
the one may be balanced by that of 
Summary View, No. 10. 


3- Accounts of any ſet of men given by their 


enemies only are always ſuſpicious. But the 
confeſſions of enemies, and circumſtances fa- 


8 to any body of men, collected from 
4 their adverſaries, are deſerving 


* . lt i is — 44 men who wiſh to ſpeak 
diſparagingly of any ſe& to undervalue their 
numbers, as well as every thing elſe relating 
ually natural for thoſe who 


99 
will to ally of any to re- 
preſent the m of it as more numerous 
than they are. Summary View, No. 13. 

$5. When perſons form themſelves into ſo- 


that the chriſtians of thoſe times, urged as they 


HEN two perſons give different ac- 


cities, ſo as to be diſtin | + 5g 0b alga 
they 1 to ome 
* webe 


= 
—— cc — 
. 


a particular claſs of men, without any dif- 


26 Maxins of Hiſtorical Criticiſm. 

others. This is neceſſary, in order to make 

them the 1 of converſation, long peri- 

— in diſcourſe being very inconvenient. 
ummary View, No. 8. 

6. When particular opinions are aſcribed to 


tinction of the time when thoſe opinions ors 

adopted by them, it m ay be —— — 

they were ſuppoſed to hold thoſe opinions from 

the time that — = their denomina- 

_ 12 iew, No. 4. bo 
icular deſcription 3 is given of 

A claſs of y ns within any period of time, 


any perſon who can be proved to have had the 
proper character of one of that claſs, ma — 


deemed to have belonged to it, and to | 
enjoyed all the privileges of it, whatever they 


were. Summary View, No. 9. 


8. When an hiſtorian, or writer of pay winds | 
profeſſedly enumerates the 7 ſpecies long” 
ing to any geazs, — — Dag of men, and 
omits any Pony ar ſpecies or denomination, 
which, if it had belonged to the genus, he, from 
his fituation and circumſtances, was not likely 


_ . to haveoverlooked, it may be preſumed that he 


did not conſider that particular ſpecies as be- 
8 to the genus. Summary View, No. 2 
reat changes in opinion are not uſually 
5 of a ſudden, and never by 5 bodies of 
men. T 2 hiſtory, therefore, which repreſents 
ſuch chan nges as havin been made gradually, 
and by caſy ſteps, is always the more probable 
on that account. — te View, No. 16. 
10. The common or unlearned people, in any + 
country, who do not ſpeculate: much, retain 
longeſt any opinions with which their minds 
have been much impreſſed ; and therefore we. 


always look for the oldeſt opinions in any 
county, or any * of * among the 2 
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Marins of Hiftorical Criticiſm: © 27 
mon people, and not among the learned. Sum- 
mary View, No. 13, 14- 

ſociety, they are moſt likely to have introduced 
they joined that ſociety. Summary V. No. 15. 
to excite great indignation in all ages and 
nations, in which a contrary opinion has been 
generally received, and that particular opinion 


try when it did not excite indignation, it may 
be concluded that it had many partizans in that 


ſame, it could not of itſelf be more reſpectable; 
and human nature being the ſame, it could not 
but have been regarded in the ſame light, fo 
opinion. Summary. View, No. 1. 11, 12. 

13. When a time is given, in which any very 
remarkable and intereſting opinion was not be- 
time in which the belief of it was general, the 
xnown by the effects whic 


alarm which it will gue to ſome, and the defence 
of it by others. If, 


that period. Summary View, No. 2, 3. 6. 


found within any particular period, it may be 


chat period. Summary View, No. 5. 


11. If any new opinions be introduced intos. : 
them, who held opinions fimilar to them before 


12. If any particular opinion has never failed 


can be proved to have exiſted in any age or coun- 


age or country. For the opinion being the 
long as the ſame ſtreſs was laid onQhe oppoſite 


lieved by a certain claſs of people, and another . 


introduction of ſuch an 1 may always be 
it will produce upon 
the minds, and in the conduct of men; by the 


therefore, no alarm was 
given, and no defence of it was made, within 
any particular period, it may be concluded that 
the introduction of it did not take place within 


14. When any particular opinion or practice, 
ia neceſſarily or cuſtomarily accompanied by any 
other opinion or pee; if the latter be not 
preſumed that the former did not exiſt within 
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Maxime of Hiftorical Criticiſm. 


| - It will be perceived that the whole of this hiſ- 


torical evidence is in favour. of the proper uni- 
tarian doctrine (or that of Chriſt being à mere 


man) having been the faith of the primitise 


church, in oppoſition to the Arian no leſs than 
the Trinitarian hypotheſis. | | 
t 


As to the Arian hypotheſis in particular, Ido 


not know that it can be traced any higher than 


Arius himſelf, or at leaſt the age in which he 
lived. Both the Gnoflics and the Platonizing 
chriſtians, were equally far from ſuppoſing thar 
Chriſt was a being created out of nothing; the 
former having thought him to be an emanation 


from the ſupreme 32 the latter the 
Pe 


logos of the Father ified. - And though 
they ſometimes _ the term creation to this 
Ne ation, ſtill they did not ſuppoſe it to 

e a creation out of nothing. It was 
only a new modification of what exifted before. 
For God, they ſaid, was "always rational 
(Aoym@-) or had within him that principle 
which afterwards aſſumed a perſonal character. 


Zieſides, all the chriſtian Fathers, before the 
time of Arius, ſuppoſed that Chriſt had a bu- 
wan ſoul as well as a human body, which no 
_ +* Arians ever admitted; they holding that the 
Meet ſupplied the place of one in Chriſt. 
pon the whole, the Arian hypotheſis ap- 


zrs to me to be deſtitute of all ſupport from. 
chriſtian antiquicy. Whereas it was never 
denied that the proper unitarian doQrine exiſted 
in. the time of the apoliles; and I think it 


evident that it was the faith of the bulk of 


chriſtians, and eſpecially the unlearned chrifti-- 
| abs, for two or three centuries after Chriſt” | 
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